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An extra half-sheet accompanies the present 
number. It concludes the documents respecting 
the bank of the U. S. and contains several other ar- 
ticles; andis designed to succeed the first number 
of the present volume, fillingup the space that was 


left for it. 
ee a an 

CALL oF conGRESS: We have had a variety of ru- 
mors about the calling of an extra session of con- 
gress—but there seems to be no probability of its 
taking place, nor perhaps, is it really desirable on 
account-of either matter which different parties de- 
sire should be consideved. 

The object of some, probably the first who started 
conversation on the subject, is, that congress at an 
extra session might legislate us into a paper cur- 
rency—a something, any thing, to relieve the banks 
ofthe disagreeable necessity of paying their debts, 
aid by which they may make larger dividends, &c. 
as wellas get up anew speculation. 

A call is advocated by others, that efficient aid 
may be promptly extended to reduce the amount 
of our imports to that of our exports, and thereby 
sustain domestic industry. Indeed, a petition for 
the purpose has been published at Philadelphia, 
which we have inserted in page 219. 

As tothe former—if congress never shall meet 
until it meets to make paper money in a time of 
peace, we hope that it never will meet at all! If 
the question Were left to us to have a king—il/ustri- 
ous as the prince regent of England, or as wise and 
magnanimous of Ferdinand of Spain, or a legal ten- 
der in paper money, controuled by the government, 
we should not hesitate an instant in preferring the 
jesh to the paper. We are less afraid of the sword 
of a king than the razor of avarice. Corruption 
will be consummated, when any men or set of men 
have the disposition of the circulating medium of 
ourcountry. Itis bad enough as things are now. 
But a most salutary purgation is taking place—per- 
dition to the speculators who would stop its course! 
At the instant of writing this article, we saw a lot 
of Spanish dollars sold for two per cent. premium— 
they are fairly a matter of traffic, and were disposed 
ofas high as this before the idea was entertained 
that a bank would stop payment; when, te say that 
aman was “as good as the bank’ hada sense and 
meaning, lately lost by the multiplication of rag- 
shops, but now reverting again. Let the good 
work goon; when two hundred banks in the U. 
States have ceased to do business, and we have only 
one m the space which has held four of them, 
money will be four times as plenty as it is at this 
time, by its certainty of value and rapidity of circu- 
lation—for it on this last that which is called the 
plenty or scarcity of money mainly dtpends. Sa- 
cTifices must be made, and the people*will suffer 
much,—but who expects to get well of a raging 
fever without taking physic! And what would we 
think of a physician if, when the fever was at such 
an height that the patient’s eye-balls seemed rea- 
cy to start of his head, he should pour down his 
throat a gallon of 4th proof brandy? We have been 
delirious with speculation; the system of things must 
be reduced that we may recover our reason. 

The. writer of this feels the pressure of the times 
much as any man engaged in a regular business. 
Vor XVIL——15, 
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His most reasonable calculations about money-mat- 
ters for the lastsix months, have failed—the sum 
now due him Jeyond the amount which he rightfully 
expected could be owing at this time, would render 
him completely independent—but instead of that, 
he wants money like his neighbors, and has a full 
share of the general inconvenicncy. Still, he says, 
let reformation go on, that economy may be forced 
upon us, the “days of leather breeches” come into 
fashion, and a hardy, high-souled yeomanry take the 
place of petty shopkeepers and retailers, and spe- 
culators and: manufacturers of paper-moncy. We 
shall then be careful how we get in debt—and ca/- 
culate that if we do we must pay, without borrowing. 
If it were only fashionable, we might live quite as 
well as we now do at less than 50 per cent. of the 
present cost of it. Fashion alone, costs more than 
necessity—perhaps, even more than convenience. 
And in respect to the latter—we are truly sorry 
to differ with the “Philadelphia society far the pro- 
motion of national industry” in any respect. We 
sincereiy approve their motives and entertain a 
most exalted opinion of their judgment and discre- 
tion—yet, we differ with them, and hope that con- 
gress will not be called for the reasons set forth by 
them. We are well assured that there will bea ter- 
rible smashing among the people—extensive bank- 
ruptcics among the merchants,* and great sacrifices 
of the hard-earned. property of the farmers and plan- 
ters. Again, we say, let it go on—*“seeing is believ- 
ing, but feeling has nofellow.” A large portion ef 
the power of the people of the United States as re- 
presented in congress, is opposed to the principle of 
domestie manufactures—any degree of encourage- 
ment afforded to them is considered as a tax upon 
agriculture, and some of our merchants are also ex- 
ceedingly hostile to them—we are satisfactorily as- 
sured that some of the directors of the great money- 
making machine, have declared their determination 
not to grant accommodations to manufacturers, be- 
cause they “would put down the importation of 
British goods.’’7 Both of the hostile classes are about 
to become our friends, by the argument of feeling; 
and truth will be demonstrated to them with greater 
clearness than Euclid ever managed a problem, pro- 
vided we suffer things to take their natural course. 
Before the meeting of congress in December, the 
price of a barrel of flour will, probably, be down te 
five dollars, of a pound of cotton to 15 or 20 cents 
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*Numerous alarming failures have already taken 
place in all our principal cities, and among them 
are some of the oldest, and what were thought the 
most solid houses, in America, and many others must 
go. There is no remedy—but the re-action is hard 
tobe borne. The plain fact is, that wherever there is 
ope bank that attempts to pay its debts, there must 
be great distress, but in those places where there 
are two or more—Godhelp the people! The curse of 
borrowing ~of suffering “paper to do our business,” 
is falling heavily upon us, But dt must be so; and to 
prevent a greater evil, the raising up of a monied 
aristocracy, perhaps, it is well. 

+The editor sincerely regrets that he has not the 
liberty to give the names of two persons who made 
this declaration, - If the thing rested upon Aimse’f, 
he would do it. 
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tobocca, &c. in proportion, and the fact, willbe 


saéwn that our exports will have produced in the 
present year the enormous amount of twenty mil- 
hons of dollars less than usual;—chen will the agri- 
culturalist value the Aome market as he ought, and 
the importer of British dry goods, not able to pay 
for them for want of ready-money purchasers, quit 
the practice. When our opponents are thus con- 
vineed, they will belheve what we have always told 
them, and deliberately go along with us into aregu- 


‘Jar system of laws to support domestic industry. A 


case exactly in point occurred in Baltimore several 
years ago: The streets of this city are first paved 
under the superintendence of commissioners, but at 
the request of a majority, and cost of the holders of 
property on them. The commissioners were teazed 
to pave a certain street—some of the people said, 
«come and look at it—we are knee-deep in mud, a 
horse can hardly draw an empty cart through it; we 
beseech you to do something for us,’”’—But the ma- 
jority was wanting, and the commissioners could not 
act; but they consoled the applicants by saying,— 
“when the mud is deep enough, you will be attended to.” 
So it went on, until sometimes it was almost impass- 
able—the majority then consented, the street was 
paved, and it was soon made, anil continues to be, 
as clean a street as any inthe city. Let the mud get 
deep enough! a 

BaNK OF THE UNITED STATES. It has been intimat- 
ed that Mr. Cheves, president of the bank. of the 
U. S. in & late visit to Washington, urged the ne- 
cessity of a suspension of specie payments by the 
bank—in consequence of which the following ap- 
peared in the Aurora of Saturday last— 

«We are authorised by unquestionable authority 
to say, Mr. Chéves, president of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, made noapplication directly er indirectly, 
to the secretary of the treasury, or any other person 
whomsoever, to prevail on the president of the 
United States, to authorise the bank to suspend 
specie payments. That, on the. contrary, it is his 
decided opinion, that specie payments ought to be 
maintained: and can without difficulty be maintain- 
ed by the bank.” 

Another report is in circulation, perhaps with no 
better authority than the preceding, that the presi- 
dent of the bank had advised a postponement of 
the payment on account of the Louisiana stock, 
which is totake place in October next—-and that the 
secretary of the treasury peremptorily rejected it. 

A, third report is, that the object of Mr. Cheves’ 


_ yisit to Washington was to obtain the sanction of the 


president and secretary of the treasury, to pay the 
debentures of the United States with the notes of 
any of the branches of the bank. This would séem 
reasonable, because the bank is compeiled to re- 
ceive such notes in ayment of dutes. But, all pay- 
ments made by the United States are considered 
as being made in lawful coin, and the bank fairly 
suffers this inconvenience on account of the advan- 
tage derived from the public deposites. 

It is certain that much twisting and tu? ning is go- 
ing on; whether for good or evil, time will develope. 
A severe set has been made atthe state bariks, ge- 
nerally, and the bank ofthe U.S. is powerfully re- 
straining the issue of its own notes. This will af- 
fect its dividends, and compel the local banks that 
continue to pay their debts, to reduce their’s, 
and probably siut up many of them, To which, 
however, if it were rightly done, we have no sort of 
objection. 

TREASURY ARRANGEMENT, A letter to the editor 
of the Recister informs,that “the expected arrange- 


ment ofthe Cincinnati banks with the treasury of 
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the U. S. has failed, through the unreasonable obstj« 
nacy ofthe secretary—who demanded security for 
the payment of the draughts of the government, 
A most unmerciful departure from the modern 
principle of banking, the essence of which is a blind 
confidence in the ability and integrity of the rag ba. 
rons.” Some arrangement, however, has been 
effected with the bank of Steubenville, which, per. 
haps, has not thought it “unreasonable” to give the 
requisite security, and its notes are considered as 
“land office money.” 

Counterfeit notes of $100 on the Louisiana bank, 
are extensively circulated. They are so well done 
that the bank will not issue any more notes of that 
denomination, and the public are advised not to give 
currency to them. 

We have cautioned our friends in the western 
country, several times, against counterfeit bills, 5’s 
and 10’s, on the Marine bank of Baltimore—yet 
nearly half of ourremittances beyond the mountains 
isin such stuff. This bank has very few notes out, 
and the people westward may rest assured that 
ninety-nine in a hundred, at least, of those that they 
meet with, are forgeries. 

STATE SOVEREIGNTIES.— The Natchez Press says: 
“We hope to find room in our next paper for the 
decision of the supreme court of the U. States, in 
the case of M’Culloh, (cashier of the branch of the 
U.S. bank in Baltimore,) vs. the state of Maryland, 
in which, in our humple opinion, the last vestige of 
the sovereignty and independence of the individual 
states composing our national confederacy, is obli- 
terated at one fellsweep. But we know not thatit 
matters much, for our privileges asa people have 
been of late so frittered away, that we may as well 
inter, at once, the form of a constitution of which the 
spirit has been murdered. In truth, the idea of any 
country’s long remaining free, that tolerates incot- 
porated banks, in any guise, or underany auspicey 
is altogether delusive.” 

CESSION OF CUBA. . 

A late southern mail brought us 2 report of the 
cession of the island of Cuba to Great Britain. In 
addition tothe paragraph below on that subject 
from a Savannah paper, the Charleston Courier 
states, that lett s received there (Charleston) from 
Havana also gives a strong color of probability to 
the transaction. One Icttersays, that implicit faith 
was put in the rumor when it was ascertained that 
it originated from a letter of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor at the court ef St. James, to his friend in Havana. 

From the Savannah Republican of the 8th inst. 

We have seen a gentleman just arrived from Ha- 
vana, in the Post-Boy, who states that admiral Pop- 
ham was.at that place with three 74’s and two fr- 
gates—that he was making arrangements with the 
governor for the transfer of the island of Cuba, which 
it was reported had been ceded to the British g0- 
vernment, and it was said would be given up atthe 
expiration of nine months. Our informant furthe? 
states that it was talked of generally in Havana, and 
believed by many,that a cession of Cuba to Eng: 
land had. absolutely taken place—that private let- 
ters from Jamaica tended to confirm the report; yet 
that the inhabitants of that island did not appear t? 
be inclined tochange their yoke, but were warmly 
disposed to declare themselves independent. 

We consider this report wholly unfounded. 
The British admiral, we belHeve, has arrived at Ha- 
vana with the commissioners who were to do cet 
tain things under the treaty with Spain respectins 
the slave trade. It carmhardly be expected that Fer- 
dinand has ceded Cuba to Great Britain, until w¢ 
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‘reign land—for, Mexico excepted, this island is the 


-the rest she claims in America, of incalculable im- 


_ south of Pennsylvania, should look fairly at the pros- 


- man humbled intoa sense of lis own insignificance, 


_ purpose. Nor is there any possible good that can 
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hear that he and his ministers are prepared to leave 
Madrid, to enjoy the spoil of their country in a fo- 





most valuable possession of Spain, and as the key te 


portance.—En. Ree. 








Mitigation of Slavery—No. 3. 
PROPOSITION THE SECOND. 

That it is true wisdom to exalt the minds ofthe 
slaves—to invest them with correct ideas of the 
moral duties, and encourage them in the acquire- 
ment of 4 qualified property.” 

It is most €xpedient—perhaps, we ought to say it 
is indispensably necessary, that the people of the 

United States, and especially those of the states 


pect before them as connected with the business of 
negro slavery, and calculate its consequences. When 
«heaven’s artillery” is playing over our heads, and 


acknowledges Trutn, the closing of his eyes to 
avoid the glare of the lightning has no effect to 
cliange the direction of the shaft: but the more 
prudent guard againstits destructive power through 
the means which philosophy iss afforded for the 


come of our retiring from a solemn consideration of 
tbe question, when and in what manner are the 
slaves to receive emancipation?—an event that we 
Jook upon as certain as that man must die, though 
when and how is unknown to any of uss We ap- 
prehend that no reflecting person doubts one of 
these more than the other; but in respect to both 
we too much desire “a more convenient season” eh 
rive them that consideration which their great im- 
portance demands. Weare not disposed to fix the 
time when this mighty event must take place, by vio- 
lence, if means are not used to give it a safe direc- 
tion, while the power to adopt them remains: but 
we think thatif slavery increases for 25 or 30 years 
more, atthe rate that it has done in like numbers of 
years past, the period is as long as can be allowed tos 
iis existence, inits present form and pressure. If so,‘ 
al] will agree that the time is short enough to effect 
such reformations and establish such improvements 
in our policy as may ward off the blow, and relieve 
us of an otherwise inevitable war—a war which of 
all the wars of modern times, must be the most pro- 
digal of human misery. Nor is it useful to discuss 
the principle of slavery, for every man’s reason is 
convicted ofits Wrong, anc no one advocates it ex- 
cept from a regard for his slaves as property, or in 
a supposed necessity, that as slavery exists it must’ 
remain so; considering also, that the blacks are not 
qualified to provide for themselves as they ought to 
he, before they are emancipated; and, by our pre- 
judices and antipathies, so powerfully obstructed in 
their march to a respectable rank in society, if to 
be attained by them in general. ‘here is a vast 
distinction, and we wish to express ourselves freely 
upon the subject, between those who hold slaves} 
and such as traffic inthem. Among the former, we 
know that there are some of the most amiable men 
in the world, bountifully invested with every good 
quality that prevails in the heart of man, who de- 
precate the evil and deplore the necessity of its du- 
ration, and would gladly embrace any suitable plan 
that could be devised to accomplish the hberation 
of their blacks, without ruin to themselves and the 
objects of their solicitude. But the other isa cold 
calculating villain, which language has noterms suf- 
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enemy of the human race; without any claim on socie- 
ty but for a gibbet.* And, when we see the magni- 
tude of the evil caused by the importation of slaves, 
though the punishment of death is insufficient for thé 
wretch whose avarice increases it, yet we hope the 
time is at hand when our laws will consider it as the 
highest offence which can be committed, that of 
treason excepted:—murder is a virtue Compared 


} with it, for murder is inseparable from the pursuit of 


this business, in addition to the future disadvantage 
and distress that must flow from it. It is true, if 
there werc no purchasers there would net be any 
importers of slaves—still, there is a distinction be- 
tween them, as between wilful murder and mari- 
slaughter. The truth is, that the condition of our 
southern brethren, in general, is very delicate and 
difficult, and rather challenges our sympathy than 
provokes invective, if we judge them as we ought. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature,—the 
common foundation of the actions of men; and the 
citizens of those stategin which there are few or no 
slaves, cannot accurately estimate the real or sup- 
posed necessity ofallthe locallaws enacted respect- 
ing slaves; without which we must consider many of 
them as being unreasonably severely, if not Wanton- 
ly barbarous. We are not About to justify any of 
chese laws—there are some of them that the writer 
of this would have refused to sign, if the want of his 
signature could have prevented their operation, un- 
der the penalty of having his right hand chopped 
off; yet he can feel charity for other men, as good 
as he pretends to be, who judge such matters dif- 
ferently, through education asid manners; and can 
appreciate better than he can, what is called the ex- 
pediency ofthem. But let us all endeavor to disco- 
)ver some course of policy that may redeem us of the 
evil, with adue regard for the interests of the mas- 
ter and the slave—preparing the latter for an eman- 
cipated state. To give him freedom at once, in his 
present lack of understanding, would be worse than 
‘throwing pearls before swine,”’} and itis also ne- 
cessary for the good of all parties, that the freed 
negroes should not be extensively mixed with those 
to whom liberation is denied. We have abundant 
proof of this mielancholy truth in Baltimore—the 
free blacks among us are Jess honest and correct, 
less industrious and not so muchto ke depended 
upon, in any respect, asthe well-treated slaves; ands 
they are generally, less happy. Besides, their hous- 
es are shelters for the disaffected and bad, and too 
frequently the depository ofstolen goods, and seenes 
of the lowest debauchery. We speak en masse— 
but with great pleasure bear a contrary testimony 
in favor of several individuals that we happen to 
know, who are ornaments to the class of day-labo- 
rers. There are many good reasons why this stute 
of things should exist among freed negroes, and es- 
pecially so if associating with slaves. Having so long 
labored for the benefit of others, #ithout the hope 
of a reward to render toil pleasant, they commonly 
consider labor as an oppression, and rarely, if ever, 
indulge in those dreams of future independence 
which commonly lightens the white man’s weary 
way, and supports him in severest drudgery and 
keenest privation: work is to them ‘ie enemy, al- 
ways to be avoided, if possible; for the idea of ac- ’ 
quiring property, real or personal, beyond theit im- 

*We lately noticed the execution of a person i® 
North Carolina for negro stealing—another is to be 
hung on the 28th inst. for the same crime, in South 
Carolina. 

{When we speak thus, we always refex tothe 
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common field slaves of the south. 
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mediate wants; rarely crosses their mind—and they 
will make a thousand shifts rather than seek em- 
ployment, unless pinched by instant necessity; not 
getting it atthe moment ihey want it, they lay 
hold of any thing witiin their reach, the property 
of others, to satisty their wants, or indulge some sen- 
sual gratification, unless restrained by the fear of 
detection and punishment. This conduct in the free 
blacks exceedingly slackens the zeal ofthe friends 
ofemancipation, andis the source of great triumph 
to those who totally reject the expediency of it. It 
is easily accounted for—ninety-nine men out ofa 
hundred, give higher importance to things as they’ 
are, thanto what they may be—without much re- 
flecting upon what produced them, or what may be 
produced by them. The educatieon* of the white 
people is essentially different from that of the black. 
When the poorest whiteman [in the United States] 
has a male child born, he receives and encourages 
the hope in his bosom, that his son willarrive at a 
better situation than that in which be himself is;— 
he looks forward with confidence to the time when 
this child, taught-some useful trade or profession, 
may rise to respectability, andredeem the condition 
of his parents from a portion, at least, of the oblo- 
quy and disrespect that then is attached to them, 
and be blessed with all the comferts of life. ‘The 
infant 1s educated on this high and honorable princi- 
ple, and at three years old he has some idea thathe 
will be a: man—some pride of himself, some faint 
impressions ofdignity cf character, which never can 
be wholly eradicated from his heart. If it hap- 
pens (which is not often the case witha native 


American) that the father cannot read and write, or 


has felt the want of a knowledge of other branches 
of learning, the parent already begins to lay down 
some scheme, or indulge some hope, for the future 
instruction of his son, and delights himself with a 
prospect of the advantages which. he will derive 
from it. There are few persons ofthe description 
stated,inthe United States—however depraved they 
themselves may be, however cleeply sunk in misery 
and wretchedness, anc however inattentive they 
may generaliy appear to the interests of their 
children, who are totally careless of their education, 
and without trusting that they will be better 
off than their parents have been. Whocancalcu- 
late the moral force of this inestimab!e persuasion 
of the human heart, and measure its effect upon the 
infant mind? We cannot either calculate or measure 
the power of these things, though every man who 
considers them for a moment, may satisfy himself of 
the magnitude of their strength, in laying the foun- 
dation of ai/ the moral and social virtues. On the 
other hand, let us consider the state of the common 
negro slave, the qualitiesof whose mind yet fills 
that of the freed black. Whenhe hasa child born, 
if he reflects upon the subject atall,asto the future 
destination or fate of his son, the general idea strikes 
him, that he will always remainas he himself is—a 
slave; subjected to abject obedience,consigned to in- 
cessant labor, and without'2 hope of reward;—nor 
has he the consolation to believe that any good pro- 
perties in bis child can in any wise alleviate his own 
burthens, or afford him comfort in his old age. He 
cannot anticipate any thing but misery from the 
birth—no thing that is pleasant can light the path 
of his infant to manhood;—and the whole amount of 
the education which the child receives, is to shrink 





*We use the word “education” ih what we consi- 
der its original sense—‘“the bringing up of children 
ani youth:” the teaching of them, we understand to 
meen instruction in hterature, trade er mystery, &c. 
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from the eye of the master and submit to his wii} 
}with reverence, to avoid punishment—the notion 
that he is become a man is never entertained by 
him; there is nothing to excite emulation or stir u 
a praise-worthy ambition. Even when.the father, di. 
rected by the master, takes his offspring to the field, 
(if still permitted to reside in his parents’ cabin)— 
and puts an instrument of agriculture into his hands, 
he teaches him only so to use it as to spare his back 
from the lash -- he cannot tell him to use it skilfully 
because he must earz his future living by it, for the 
father has no idea of earning any thing; the sole and 
whole object ofattention,isto do so much inacertain 
manner and certain time as will éxcuse him of lazi- 
ness, Emulation is checked as the common enemy 
of the gang; for if one, by superior activity, excels 
the rest, all are made to suffer on account of that 
activity,—and he who exerts it must abandon it, un- 
der the penalty of being charged with a high crime, 
a kind of treason, against his own parents, compa- 
nions and fellow slaves. Further, and what is ex- 
Iceedingly important in a consideration of this mat- 
ter, admit that the child had what we calla stron 
natural mind,that he had organized to himself a habit 
of thinking, and the result was that he shewed an 
uncommon aptitude to reason on any subjeét pre- 
sented to him;—he would be generally regardedasa 
dangerous character and treated with greater severi- 
ty on account of it; closely watched, frequently 
chided and punished, and prebably, be separated 
from his friends:—or, if the master should be a hu- 
mane man, regardful of merit, he might take such a 
slave from the field fer a house servant, and thus ab- 
stracthis intelligence from the common stock of the 
numerous class. Undersuch views of the condition 
ofour slaves and of slavery, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that the blacks should be invested with cor- 
rect ideas ofthe social duties or moral virtues—that 
they can have tolerable notions about property, that 
great, we had almost said, sole stimulant to honest in- 
dustry? The whole study of the slave, is to live along 
as easily as he can, justto do his task in task time; he 
cannot care about “getting done soon’ that he 
may enjoy a relaxation from toil, because his task is 
regulated by hours, and if he does it easily aheavier 
one will certainly be imposed vn him, and he will 
also injure and additionally oppress his fellow-la- 
borers. With such an education, and wader the in- 
fluence of such habits, we may as easily expect to 
hear of a white man learning Greek and Latia 
‘without books, or any one to converse with nm 
about such languages, as to hope that negroes can 
reach the standards of propriety which we have fixed 
for our conduct and established for theirs. Itis trues 
many of them know the general difference between 
right and wrong—the policy of their masters with 
the force of discipline, has taught them that they 
should not steal; and so far they have a notion of pra 
perty without being able to solve its mystery; darkly 
enquiring how it is that all the good things which 
they raise, and all the surplus food that they culti- 
‘vate, is locked-up from them. Still, he told them it 
was wrong to steal, and the impression that it was 50 
has been made upon their backs, and they have felt 
that the master thought so. Yet there was not any 
moral force that induced them to refrain from! 
nothing but the fear of detection causedithem to be 
honest. ; “ab 
Such is the ‘power of the combined operation © 
these and many other things which might be men- 
tioned, on the benighted mind of a negro, that ne 
cannot shake them off, though emancipated, but by 
the exertion ef virtuesthat would exalt a white map 





ito a high rank in society. He has every thing 
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learn—even to learn. to think. And further, how can 
we expect chastity in the females, violated by ruffian 
lust, or seeking in it the solitary enjoyment which 
their situation affords them? We have reduced 
them as faras we can to the state of brutes, and yet 
demand of them an observance of the great princi- 
ples which we expect tofind in men! ‘Lhe education 
that we give thei is of the character which we give 
to our horses, and not much more—but who would 
expect a horse to reason? 

The facts here adduced and suggestions present- 
ed, which'we think must prove satisfactory to every 
one who will take the trouble to consider them, 
furnish an excuse, if they cannot justify, the mis- 
conduct of -the freed negroes—whose chief errors 
are of our own creation, or at least permitted by our 
neglect of them in their youth. ‘ 

But this is the debased condition in which the le- 
rislatures of some of the states would place the peo- 

le of color, especially the slaves. It is an offence 
against the law to teach them to read; they are pu- 
nishable if assembling for religious worship; and one 
state has passed a law forbidding their emancipation 
and respecting those who have been emancipated, 
which nothing buta wild despair could have prompt- 
ed—clearly unconstitutional, and certainly repug- 
nant to every principle of equity or justice, in be- 
ing retrospective. On this, however, we shall have 
something more to say hereafter. Weare agreed 
on the general policy of separating the freed ne- 


groes from the slaves; but the manner in which it is | 


proposed to be done by the law alluded to, cannot 
be supported, except in a positive belief that the 
personal safety of the whites—their very lives, were 
in imminent danger, which we do not believe is 
now the case, and we hope, most earnestly hope, 
that it never may be. 

Yet it isthis want of morul force over the blacks, 
and sole dependence ona terrible despotism; this 
disregard of property, which they have not any idea 
of—that will cause the emancipation of the wretch- 
ed race by violence, or cause their annihilation 
by the sword, if the system regarding them be 
persisted in.—~ They now have nothing but life 
worth regarding, and that is hardly worth the pos- 
session of, in the assurance that it cannot be chang- 
edfor the better—they are destitute also of hope 
for their posterity, and we dare not say that they 
will not stand justified befere God for “seeking 
their long lost liberty thzough blood and slaughter.” 
Let any man put his hand upon his heart, and tell 
us why he would oppose their march to emancipa- 
tion, except on the principle of self-preservation, 
and declare that the blacks have nota right to act 
up to this universal principle as well as white peo- 
ple. It belongs to them as well as to us—and no 
man will hazard his reputation as an intelligent be- 
ing, toaver the contrary. We are ashamed of the 
thing we practise—we use it like certain Indians do 
the devil when they pray to him—there is no attri- 
bute of Heaven that takes part with us, and we know 
zt. And inthe contest that must come and will come, 
if the present policy is pursued, there will be a heap 
ot horrors such as the world has rarely seen: tracts 
of country equal in extent to European kingdoms, 
will be fattened by the blood of men, and the vio- 
sated and mangled carcases of women and children, 
white and black—the aged mother, blushing virgin 
and tender infant, will be strewed over the land. 
Who is there that does not believe this calamity 
probable? We believe that every reflecting per- 
son expects it—*sgme day!” 

In this fearful emergency, a powerful effort should 
°¢ Made te erect a moral force in the minds of the 


negrees—to give them something to be grateful for, 
to restrain them by a silent monitor within, more 
productive of obedience than the fear of the sword 
—for it is ever-present. 3 ; 

We shall continue the subject and offer ascheme 
this purpose—not original with us, but one that has 
been practised by an individual, to great advantage 
in the West Indies—the object of which is to ele- 
vate the character of the slave, and make him feel an 
interest inthe welfare of his master—attaching him 
to the soil, but granting to him certain privileges by 
which he may feel some degree of freedom, and be- 
come qualified to .enjoy the boon as he ought, if 
ever possessed by him. 





ocpA Savannah paper of May 10, gives us the fol- 
lowing asan “alarming” piece of intelligence— 

Letters from Augusta, by the last mail, mention, 
that there was a contemplated plan, laid by the 
blacks of that place and its vicinity, to destroy the 
| city—they were to assemble at Beach Island, and 
proceed from thence to Augusta, set fire io the place, 
and destroy the inhabitants. Mr. Alexander Rus- 
sel, not answering when hailed, -was shot by one of 
the guards posted on the occasion, and expired in 
two hours after receiving the wound. 

(crA negro named Coot, or Coco, was tried as 
being at the head of the conspiracy, and sentenced 
to be executed a few days after. Five others were 
to be tried the next day. Coot appears to have ar- 
ranged a pretty extensive plan of operations, and if 
he had got under way, would have caused much ha- 
voc of persons and property. During his trial he 
maintained a “bold and impudent effrontery,’* and 
not a muscle moved when the verdict was pro- 
}nounced against him. 
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Literary Notices. 

|} WorcrsTen’s GAZETTEERS.—The public have with- 
in a short time been favored, by J. E. Worcester, A. 
M. of Massachusetts, with an extensive work in two 
neat, but heavy volumes, entitled The Universal 
Gazetieer. - A work like this, executed with intelli- 
gence, industry, and care, was much wanted; and 
we are happy to express our conviction that Mr. 
Worcester has united these qualities in a very re- 
markable manner, so far as we are able to judge 
from an examination of a number of his articles, the 
amount of which, relating to the United States only, 
is about 8000 ~inthe whole, 90,000; many thousand 
more, we are told, than in any other work of the 
kind: in which we observe a careful searching after 
truth—though it is impossible to. believe that a com- 
pilation like this should be free from errors. It is 
sufficient that every accessible source of informa- 
tion has been consulted to avoid them, and thatthe 
facts advanced are liberally exhibited as they appear 
toexist. The work is neatly executed, and in every 
way, in our opinion, far preferable to any other 
that we have seen. 

From the Universal Gazetteer, Mr. Worcester has 
abstracted a Gazetteer of the United States, with an 
enlargement of the principal articles. We have ex- 
amined many of these about which we had some 
petsonal knowledge, and find them more correct 
thanis ususal, This isalso a very neat 8vo. volume, 
of about 400 heavy pages, at the moderate price of 
$2.50 in boards, and contains a greater mass-of in- 
formation respecting our couniry than any book 
which has come under our observation, as to things 
expected to be containedin a work of the kind. 

We hope that the industrious editor ofthese books 








willbe liberally requited by a discriminating pyblic, 
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for the fidelity and zeal he has manifested in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

DecuaRaTION @¥ INDEPENDENCE. We are grati- 
fied to learn that Mr, Binns’ long expected plate of 
the Declaration of Independence, with fac similies of 
the names.of the signers, is nearly ready for deli- 
yery, being expected to be published before the next 
anniversary of the event. From the time, labor and 
expense hestowed on this work, and the character 
of the artists employed, the superior quality of the 
paper, &c. we have good reason to hope that, whilst 
it may serve to warm the heart of the patriot, or 
embellish the parlours of the opulent, it will also 
stand as atestof excellence in the various arts at its 
p:tiod, and give to posterity a correct idea of their 
perfection at this time. The disbursements on ac- 
count of this plate have been enormous; for the 
best talents have been engaged upon it at such pri- 
ces as the best talents deserve. 

Dr. Rersz’s New Encyctorepra. The proprie- 
tors of this publication, Murray, Fairman, & Co, an- 
nounce thatthe 79th No: is now ready for delivery, 
and that the /ast number is daily expected to com- 
plete the mighty work. These gentlemen became 
‘proprietors at the 40th No. and since then have ex- 
pended nearly two hundred thousand dollars upon it! 
—The promised engravings of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Penn, Rittenhouse and Rush, will be delivered 
with the last number. 

Dr. Roninson’s mae. From the Franklin Gazette. 
We are informed from a respectable and authen- 
tic source that the map of Mezico, ouistana, and 
the Missouri territory, including also the state of 
Mississippi, Alabama territory, East and West Flori- 
da, &c. which has been long and anxiously looked 
for, is now read to be delivered to its subscribers, 
This important and desirable work is the produc- 
tion of Dr. John H. Robinson, member of the Mili- 
tary Philosophical society of America, and a briga- 
dier general in the republican armies of Mexico. 
The information on which the author founds his 
publication, is derived from his own knowledge of 
the country in his several voyages there between 
the years 1806 and 1817, and from a number of ma- 
nuscript maps now in possession, drawn by order of 
the vice roy of Mexico, and the captain general of 
the internal provinces. The map is replete with 
historical as well as geographical information, and 
developes an extensive, and it is believed, a correct 
view of all that rich and productive country, which 
‘the selfish, if not the blind policy of the Spanish 
monarchy has studiously concealed from the knuw- 
ledge of itsown subjects, as well as from the rest of 
the world. Sketches, fragments, and unfinished su- 
perficial and incorrect accounts have been given of 
the country surrounding and bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and of that particularly extending be- 
yond the boundary line between the vice royalty 
and the internal provinces; but none have been pub- 
lished bearing that character of authenticity deriva- 
ble only from personal observation, practicable ex- 
perience, and actual survey. We congratulate the 
public upon the appearance of a work, the value 
of which is well known and appreciated by the 
leaders of the republican armies, and his majesty 
the congress of Mexico.* | : 

The late cession of a vast territory tothe United 
States being apprehended in this publication, ren- 
ders it still more interesting and useful to our citi- 
zens; its general merits and faithful delineation must 
make it popular abroad. Dr. Robinson is, we are 
infgrmed, preparing a narrative, descriptive of the 





*The title hy which that body is always addressed. 
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customs and manners of the people, the nature of 
the soil, its productions, &c. and a general account 
of the origin of the Mexican revolution, as an appen- 
dage to his truly excellent map. 3 


Se 
Tnsolvent Laws. 


FROM THE N. Y. DAILY ADVERTISER, 

We have been furnished by a gentleman of the 
bar, with the following general statement of the 
prineiple decided by the supreme court, on the in- 
solvent cases pending before that court: 

In the supreme court of this state, now in session 
in this city, the opinion of the court was given yes- 
terday by Mr. chief justice Spencer on the subject 
of our insolvent laws. _ 

The late decision on this subject at Washington 
had given birth to sundry legal proceedings, involv. 
ing the validity of insolvents’ discharges,and a varie. 
ty of cases were accordingly presented tothe court. 
The majority of the cases, it was observed by the 
chief justice, resolved themselves into three clas- 
SCS 
1. Applicatien for leave to issue writs scire facias 

to revive old judgments, docketted previously to 

the passage of the laws, under which the insol- 
vents had obtained their discharges. 

(The effect of which would be to reinstate the judg, 
ments in their original force, and to confirm their 
Kien upon all the real estate, owned by the insol- 
vents at any time subsequently to the entry of 
such judgments, in whose ever hands the same 
might be.) 

2. Applications to set aside executiens, issued on 
judgments that had been a long time dormant, 
but which were obtained on contracts made pre- 
viousiy to the passage ofthe law, under which the 
insolvents had obtained his discharge.—(The 
law of 1811 was more particularly in view in this 
class of cases.) 

3. Application to set aside executions, which had 
been issued on judgments obtained on contracts 
made since the passage of the present insolvent 
law in 1815, under which discharges had been 
obtained. 

The importance of the questions were so great 
that the court stated they should hold the cases 
comprised in the two first classes under advisement 
until the next term of the court. 

On the last class of cases the court decided that 
the executions must be sgt aside with costs, leaving it 
to the plaintiffs to bring actions of debt on the judg- 
ments if they think proper. | 

The binding authority of the supreme court of the 
United States, on the question presented for their 
decision was distinctly recognized. It was held, 
however, thatneither of the cases before that court, 
presented the point on which this 3d class of cases 
turned. Inone, the contract was made before the 
passage of the law; in the other the contract was 
made by the citizens of South Carolina, and in re- 
ference to the: laws of that state, and that the al- 
lowing a law of New Orleans to discharge the debt, 


the contract. nae 
The court did not admit the force of the distinc- 
tion as taken by the U. States judges, between the 
impairing the obligation of contracts and altering ° 
taking away the remedy for enforcing them. And they 
considered themselves as having the same right to 
analyze the reasoning, and to dissent from the op! 
nions of the United States judges, on all the topic* 
not necessarily involved in the decision of the pre: 





cise case before them, that they had to analyze 2" 





might therefore be held to impair the obligation of 
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dissent from the oditudieca of their own predeces- 

Se 
me conclusion to which the court arrived was, 
what a discharge obtained under our state laws, would 
operate as a bar toa claim upon a contract made in this 
state, subsequently to the passage of the law, inasmuch, 
asit must be supposed te have been made in reference 
to such law, and. the possibility of a discharge of the 
debt without a full payment of the money to have been 
at the time utthin the contemplation of the creditor. 

The opinion of the court was given at much 
length, and will soon be publishdd. The above 
sketch does not aim at giving the exact phraseolo?y 
of the court, but the general outline is believed to 
be correct. 

prea ren cress 
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National Interests. 


Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the United States, 


No. VY, 
CONCLUDED. 


TV, VAcANT LANDS. 

Among the most formidable objections advanced 
4gainst the protection of national industry in the 
form of manufactures, the extent of our vacant lands 
holdsno mean place. Many members of congress, 
*~lathers, when they are told of the decline of ma- 
nufactures | she bankruptcy of the manufacturers— 


and the sufferings wes.) . : 

vity advise the sufferers Se hgh ™ fol an ~ ne 
. . o ‘ e 9 

the soil in the wilderness, whé:2 ., Se aintild 


feld for their industry. ‘This is prestra®a . 
sovereign and infallible remedy for all their evits. ~ 

So much importance is attached to this idea, and 
its use is so general, we had almost said, so univer- 
sal, that it requires tobe dilated on at some length, 
We shall consider it under two points of view— 

I. Are manufacturers, in general, capable of cul- 
tivating vacant lands? 

It requires but 2 moment’s reflection to be satis- 
fied that the mass of persons engaged in manufac- 
tures are wholly unfit for agricultural employments; 
more particularly clearing and cultivating those 
vacant lands to which they are directed to resort, 
as a terrestrial paradise. A man who has spent the 
prime of his life in making watches, cabinet ware, 
hats or shoes, or weaving cloth, would be nearly as 
much out of his element at agricultural labor, as a 
farmer would be in a watchmaker’s or hatter’s work- 
shop. 

il. Suppose the thousands of manufacturers now 
out of employment, and those who are likely, from 





the present stagnation of manufactures, trade and 
commerce, to be discharged, were to apply them- 
selves to agriculture, is there any chance of a mar- 


ket for the surplus of their productions? 


This is a vital question, and demandsthe most se- 


tious and sober consideration, 


Its decision must affect the character of the past 
political economy of our government, and clearly de- 
monstrate the future course pointed out to this ris- 


ing empire by sound political wisdom, 


In consequence of having an over proportion of 
our population engaged in agricultural pursuits, the 
foreign markets are almost constantly glutted with 
our staple articles, which are frequently purchased 
at a distance of three thousand miles at a far lower 
And hence the 


rate than in our seaport towns. 
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When the cause, not of the maufacturers alone, 
4S was erroneously supposed, but of the whole na- 
tion, which was deeply involved in the question, was 
powerfully plezded before congress, the southern 
planters were admonished to secure themselves a 
grand home market, independent of the caprice of 
foreign nations. They were prophetically warned 
of the ruinous consequences that must inevitably 
follow from the adoption of the contrary system. 
Trusting to a continuance of the very favorable mar- 
kets they igi enjoyed, in which they could antici- 
pate no change, the petitions and memorials were 
rejected. Butthe delusion is past and gone. The 
age of sober reflection has arrived. And we trust 
it is impossible for those whose votes prevented 
such adequate protection to the cotton manufac- 
tures as would’ have secured an unfailing and in- 
creasing home market, to look back on those votes 
without the most heartfelt regret at the course they 
pursued, not merely as it has affected their own in- 
terests, but for the deleterious effects it has produc- 
ed, and is likely to continue to produce, on the wel- 
fare of the nation. 

At the time those votes were given, which signed 
and sealed the destruction of a large portion of the 
cotton manufacturers in the middle states, cotton 
was thirty cents per pound. It was not necessary 
for congress to have adopted the policy of Russia 
or France, which prohibits the importation of all 
cotton manufactures--ner that of Great Britain, 
which imposes a duty of 85/. per cent. on them. 
Had they barely prohibited the low-priced articles, 
and laid an adequate protecting duty on all other 
descriptions, cotton wool would probably have never 
fallen below that price. So large, and so constantly 
thivesing, a portion of it would be consumed in 
by the Atty, the«it could not be materially affected 
at eighteen ation of foreign markets. {t now sells 
culate how long if'ty cents: and it is not easy to cal- 
lue of the estates of thé™ain atthat rate. The va- 
duced one third. Dearly, fern planters is thus re- 
ate their rejection of the earné2°e, do they expt- 
fellow citizens, who, as we have stafayers of their 
ly, as isnow in full proof, pleading the c&#e «ctual- 
whole nation, and at least as much that of the@f the 
lanters as of any other portion of our citizensfon 

The depreciation of the price of the two oth 


great staples of the country, tobacco and flour, is av 

least as ruinous as that of cotton. 

The reduction of the value of estates is not con- 

fined to those of the cotton planters. Real estate 

generally, throughout the union, has suffered a vasi 

depreciation. In many places it has fallen one-: 
fourth—in others one-third, and jn some even one- 

half. 

We do not pretend that the low tariff proceeded 
solely from the soethern planters. This would be 
contrary to the historical fact. Members from every 
state in the union, except three, voted for the ex- 
isting rates. But of all the members from the five 
southern states, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, only five voted against 
the reduction of the duty on cotton goods to twen- . 
ty-five per cent.* 





ee 


*In order to present a correct view of this inte- 
resting subject, we annex the yeas and nays ona 
motion made by Mr. Forsyth, on the second of Apri}, 
1816, toamend the report of the committee on the 


igs " -- ; 1 stan es 
most ruinous losses are sustained by our merchants, | bill to regulate the duties on imports, by striking 


of whom a large proportion are almost every year 


Motted from the map of the commercial world. 


out thirty per cent.on cotton goods, proposed by tirat 
committee, and substituting twenty-five - 
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In order to test more fully the correctness of the 
prevailing idea we here combat, we will suppose it 
carried generally into operation, and that a large 
proportion of the persons at present employed in 
manufactures, had “gone back” and were *‘cultivat- 
ing our vacant lands.” The obvious consequence 
woduld be, that the quantity of the agricultural pro- 
ductions.of the country, and our demands for manu- 
factured goads from abroad, would both have been 
greatlyincreased. Of course the prices of the for- 
mer would have been still more ruinously reduced, 


- and the nation still more drained than it is, of a cir- 


culating medium. It does not require much skill to 
calculate what ruinous consequences such a system 
of policy would have produced. 

Before we dismiss this part of our subject, we 
wish, fellow-citizens, to present it in another point 
of view. Suppose 10,000 agricultural citizens set- 
tled in the interior of any of the western states, and 
acting on the maxim of Adam Smith, that is, “buy- 


» teed 


of the United States. And hence the general de. 
pression, the stagnation of business, the drain of 
the circulating medium, and the consequent depre- 
ciation of their bank paper. 

Of this policy the state of Ohio has long been, and 
all the other western states are gradually becomilig, 
melancholy victims. It can never be sufficiently 
regretted, that with a boundless capacity of supply- 
ing themselves with nearly every thing they require, 
avery large proportion of their clothing and other ar. 
ticles‘should be drawn from Europe, and thatthe 
produce of their industry should depend for its value 
on the state of the markets in that quarter of the 
globe! 

Let us exhibit a brighter picture, on which the 
mind can dwell with delight; a picture, which a 
correct tariff could not have failed to produce, and 
which, we trust, the wisdom of congress will ere 
long produce. Let us suppose that these ten thou. 
sand citizens had linen, cotton, woolen, and leather 


ing where they can purchase the cheapest”’—of| manufactures adequate to their wants in their im- 


course in Europe and in the East Indies, at a dis- 
tance of from three to ten thousand miles, subject to 
ail the variety of charges incidental to such a com- 
mérce—and then transmitting their surplus produc- 
tions three thousand miles, sabjectto similar charges; 


what a state of dependence and poverty this policy 
Yet it is toa certain ex- 


mediate vicinity, and that instead of” sending 
their flour and tobacco to New Orleans and thence 
to Liverpool, the former at four or five dollars per 
barrel, and of course purchasing a coat with six or 
eight barrels of flour; they had a market for their 
flour at home, and could purchase a coat for three 
or four barrels of flour, and in the same proportion 





is calculated to produce! 
tent the situation of a large portion of the interior | for other other articles. 





YEAS.—(For twenty-five per cent.) 


New Hampshire. Delaware. Smith 
Atherton Clayton. Tait. 
Cilley North Carolina. 
Hale Maryiand. Clarke 
Webster Archer Culpepper 
Wileox Baer Fdwards 
Voss. Goldsborough yomev f 
Massachusetts, Hanson Geg ; 
Bradbury Herbert Love 
Nelson Pinkney Pickens 
Pickering Smith Yaneey. 
Reed Stuar® South Carolina. 
Raggles bs BA ea Chapple 
Taggart Virginia. Huger 
Ward. Barbour Lowniles 
Ver~. Basset — Middleton 
LangAnecticut. Breckenridge Taylor 
spiro Goodwyn Woodward. 

' a Hawes Georgia. 
-Aosely Hungerford Cuthbert 
Stearns Jewett Forsyth 
Sturgess. Johnson Hall 

New York. Kerr Lumpkin 
Grosvenor Lewis Telfair 
Kent Lyon Wilde. 
Lovett M’Coy Kentucky. 
Noot- f Nelson Hardin 
Pennsylvania. Noyes M’ Kee. 
Burnside Pleasants Tennessee. 
Hiester Randolph Henderson { 
Hopkinson Roane Thomas-—84, 
Ress Sheffey 
Whiteside. 
NAYS. 
Massachusetts. Schenk Piper 
Baylies ‘Throop Sergeant 
Connor Townsend Wailace 
Hulbert eee ver Wilson. 
Paris Var Virginia. 
Strong Wilkin Jackson adi 
Wheaton. Willuughby Marsh 
Connecticut. Ya as Newton. 
Davenport yew Jersey. South Carolj 
Pitkin. Baker 4 Calhoun areas 
Rhede Island. Bateman Mavrant. ' 
Ross Bennet < Ohio. 
Mason. Southard. Alexander 
Vermont. Pennsylvania. Clendenin 
Chipman. _ Crawford Creighton. 
New York. Dartington Kentucky. 
Adgate Glasgow esha 
Betts Griffin Johnson 
Birdsall Hahn M’Lean 
Brooks Ingham Sharpe 
fomstock Irwin Taul. 
‘ rucheron Lyle y 
Goid Mac! Ay ton 
severe Miluor Reynolds.—60 


What a contrast! whet a 


5 oy ta, seeeeislh the legis. 
a esson des this supertell ara a strng sen 
tence of ogni _.2ifan it #ronounces on Adam 
Smith's 7" 

V. EXTORTION DURING THE WAR. 

This stands on nearly the same ground of error as 
the preceding objections. During that period, the 
wages of labor were high—the expenses of transpor- 
tation of the raw materials, as well as the manufac- 
tured articles, very exorbitant—and those raw ma- 
terials were sold at very high rates. All these cir- 
cumstances combined to enhance the price of goods 
of every description. Moreover, the heavy dis- 
bursements for the purchase of millseats and erect- 





jing machinery, required extraordinary profits.— 


And, finally, the disorders and irregularities of a 
state of warfare, forbid men of sound minds from 
grounding any general inferences on the occur- 
rences of sucha period. 

But suppose all the charges of this class were ju- 
dicially proved; with what propriety, we boldly, but 
respectfully ask, could a planter who raised cotton 
for 10 a 15 cents, and sold it at 30, and who would 
without scruple have sold it at 75 or 100—or a mer- 
chant who buys flour at ten dollars, carries it to the 
West Indies, where the people are ina state of star- 
vation, and there, taking advantage of their distress, 
sells at 30, 40, or 50 dollars—with what propriety, 


as ; 
we say, can they reproach the manufacturer for hav- 


ing sold cloth which cost him eight or nine dollars, 
at twelve or thirteen? The application of the para- 
ble of the beam and the mote, was not confined to 
the commencement of the Christian era. Its les- 
sons are as necessary now as they were 1800 years 
ago. 

On this point we once more refer to the luminous 
maxim of Alexander Hamilton, contained in our 
third number, which is beyond the power of refuta- 


tion, and which points out the proper course to be 
pursued, with the hand of a master.* 





*«though it were true, that the immediate and 
certain effect of regulations controlling the compe- 
tition of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an in- 





| crease of price, itis universally true, that the contra- 
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This maxim has received the strongest corrobo- 


ration from the practical experience of the United. 
» States, which is within the knowledge of almost eve-. 


ry.individual in it. ‘There is probably nota single 


article manufactured here, whichis not sold at a fair: 


rice. ‘This can never fail to be the case, ina coun- 
try where there isso much capital, and somuchindus- 
try, at all times ready to-be em ployed in any pursuit 
which affords a reasonable prospect of remunera 
tion. Infact, the competition is, in very Many cases, 
carried so far, that prices are reduced too low and 
in consequence many of she’ competitors are ru- 


ined. 
But facts spe’ louder than words. For years 


the agriculty-alists have been Jed astray by ground- 
less accuuons of the extortions of manufacturers, 
whick have been an unceasing source of declama- 
tion, and been regarded as an unanswerable argu- 
ment against complying with the requests of this 
class of citizens. During this whole time, the farm- 
ers and planters have been realizing the most exor- 
bitant profits; amassing large and independent for- 
tunes; and exhibiting a degree of prosperity rarely 
exceeded.* Onthe contrary, nearly one-half of the 
“extortionate” manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
fabrics, victims of a pernicious policy, have been 
ruined, and a large portien of the remainder are 
barely able to struggle along in hopes of a change 
inthe policy of the country. 

. VI. Loss OF REVENUE. 

The solicitude to avoid imparing the revenue, by 
prohibiting the importation of any articles, or by 
such high protecting duties as might operate to di- 
minish importation, has been openly avowed in con- 
gress among the reasons for rejecting the prayers 
of the manufacturers for protection! 

It is lamentable to think that in the enlightened 
nineteenth century, it should be necessary to com- 
‘bat such a prejudice! 

Let us calmly examine this objection, and see on 
what ground it rests. Let us suppose the annual 
amount of our importations of cotton fabrics, to be 
15,000,000 of dollars; and that by adequate protec- 
tion, they could be manufactured among ourselves, 


‘and this large sum retained in the country; can it be 


admitted for a moment that the question of manu- 
facturing or importing should be decided by the 
operation on the fiscal concerns of the country? or 
that a government whose paramount duty it is to 
protect the interests and to promote the prosperi- 





ry is the ultimate effect with every successful manufac- 


ture. Whena domestic manufacture has attained 


to perfection, and has engaged in the presecution of 


it a competent number of persons, it invariably be- 
comes cheaper. Being free from the heavy charges 
which attend the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, it can be afforded cheaper, and accordingly sel- 
dom or never fails to be sold cheaper, in process of 
time, than was the foreign article for which it is a 
substitute. The internal competition which takes 
place, soon does away every thing like monopoly; 
and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the 
minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 
lrhis accords with the reason of the thing, and with 
experience .””—Hamilton’s Works, vol. i. p. 212. 
_*The ruin resulting from the excessive quanti- 
ties of our produce, with which foreign markets are 
So frequently overstocked, has hitherto scarcely 
touched the farmers or planters. They have almost 
‘niversally sold their produce at high rates. The 
ruin, as already stated, has fallen on the merchants. 
fhe farmers and planters, however, now begin to 


aa largely in the pernicious effects of this 
system. ; 





| 

ty of a nation, should for a moment prefer to have 
its wealth, to such an extent, drained away for the 
benefit ofa foreign country, merely because it could 
draw a portion of the amount tothe coffers of the 
state! ‘Thatis to say, in order to simplify the busi- 
ness, can it be reconcilable to sound policy, to send 
15,000,000 of dollars to India and China, or else- 
where, to support the industry, the manufactures 

and the agriculture of those countries, instead of 
retaining it at home for the advantage of our own - 
citizens, merely because the treasury could raise 
three or four millions out of the articles thus pur- 
chased! Whatever plea there might be for this sys- 
tem in countries whose immoderate debis and enor- 


mous expenses require paramount attention to rais- 


ing a large revenue, it is wholly inapplicable in the. 
United States, whose debts and expenses are com- 
paratively light, and whose means of discharging 
them are so abundant. 

Any diminution of revenue resulting from the im. 
position of the duties necessary to protect national 
industry, would only affect the question of the du- 
ration of the debt itself, that is, whether it should 
be paid off in a greater or less period of time! It 
is, in a word, a question whether the nation shall 
pay off the debt, for instance, in ten or twenty years 
and during that period feel all the distress, embar- 
rassment and poverty which have never failed and 
never can fail to result from the neglect of protect- 
ing national industry—or take twenty-five or thirty 
years to pay it off, and in the mean time enjoy all 
the bounties, the blessings, the happiness which 
heaven has placed within ourreach! We trust there 
never will be any hesitation, in future, on the 
choice! 

But we feel persuaded, that even confining our 
views to the mere secondary object of revenue, and 
utterly disregarding all higher concerns, the low 
tariff has been impolitic, which will appear manifest 
from the following consideration. 

It has encguraged extravagant importations, for 
afew years, whereby the revenue has, it is true, 
gained in proportion as the country has been im- 
poverished. But that impoverishment, and the ruin 
that spreads far and wide, must necessarily produce 
a diminution of future importations proportioned to 
the past excess, and has further produced the la- 
mentdble consequence of a diminution of the pow- 
er of paying taxes. 

The utter impolicy of depending almost wholly 
on the impost for a revenue, was so striking during 
the last war, and reduced the country to such a de- 
plorable state in point of resourcesand finances, that 
sound wisdom enters a most solemn protest against 
the continuance of such a system. It brought the 
United States to the verge of destruction. On 
the commencement of the war, when the utmost 
energies of the nation ought to have been called in- 
to immediate operation, the grand source of reve- 
nue was at once cut off, and invaluable time was 
wasted in preparing a substitute. This mustbethe 
case in all future wars, from which the experience 
of all mankind forbids us to hope for an exemption. 
Whereas, if manufactures were duly protected, 
they would bear, and the manufacturers would 
cheerfully pay, moderate duties, which in time of 
war might be enlarged as circumstances would re- 
quire. England, the most commercial nation in the 
world, derives only one fifth part of her revenues 
from customs. In 17935, her revenue was above 
sixty-three millions of pounds sterling, of which the 
customs yielded not quite twelve.* 





*Colquhoun on power and resources of Great Bri. 
tain, .p. 258. 
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The customs of the United States for the years 
1807 and 1808, were above thirty-two millions; 
whereas, in 1814, they were not six millions; thus 
this source of revenue, like a false friend, deserted 
the nation completely in the hour of need; and like 
a deceitful friend, whose falsehood is fully proved, 
ought never to be implicitly relied on aguin. 

VII. ENCOURAGEMENT OF SMUGGLING. 

The refusal of adequate duties for the protection 
ofthe manufactures of the United States has been 
defended, among other reasons, by the apprehen- 
sion of affording encouragement to. smuggling- 
This plea willnot stand scrutiny.. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, thatthe duties are higher on a variety of 
articles, not at present, nor likely to be, raised or 
manufactured in this country, than on these which 
interfere with or destroy our national industry. 

In order to enable you, fellow citizens, to form a 
correct idea on this subject, and to appreciate the 
incorrectness of the plea, we annexa table of duties 
on sundry articles of both descriptions. 





eee”) 





Specitic ;R’te of d’ty 


| ARTICLES. } duty | per cent. 


“_ -— 


Prices.* 








Cents. |Cents. 
Imperial tea, perlb. {65 a 67| 50 {80 

Hyson do. do. . |383a 40}. 28 {70 a 80 
Souchongdo. do. . ~ |20 a 35) 25 |70 a125 
Madeira wine, per gal- 
ms 4's sé 8 Ee 100 |40 

Sherry do. do. 100a112} 60 {55 a 60 


Cinnamon, perlb. . |40 25 160 
Cloves Gn. «<< +». 45 @ Ki 25°30 «4 82 
{Cotton fabrics of every 95 
description . . . 95 
Woolen manufactures 25 


On all articles manu- 
factured of brass, | 
steel, pewter, lead, | 
or tin, brass wire, 
cutlery, pins, nee- \ 
dles, buttons, earth- 
en ware, pottery, 
porcelain,china,&c. 
{ &e. Ji | 


It is painful to us to state, but regard to truth, 
and tothe dearest interests of our country, oblige 
us to state, that we do not believe that the tariff of 
any country has ever exhibited more impolitic fea- 


20 




















tures than are to be seen in the above abstract. If 


the apprehension ef encouraging smuggling had in- 
fiuenced the rates of duties on cottons and woolens, 
and on the variety of articles above enumerated, 
which are rated at only twenty per cent. ought it 
not to have prevented the imposition of eighty per 
cent. on teas, fifty per cent. on wines, sixty percent, 
on cinnamon, and fifty per cent. on cloves? The 
want of sufficient protection of the national indus- 
try, which is so conspicuous throughout the tariff, 
cannot be defended on the ground of apprehension 


since the war, and would now exhibit a most envia- 
ble spectacle of prosperity. It rends the-heart of 
every citizen possessed of public spirit to behold 
the melancholy and appalling contrast that at pre. 
sent pervades the nation. | 

The United States possess a capacity of raising, 
and water power and mechanical skill to manufac- 
ture cotton, to an extent commensurate with the de- 
mand probably of the whole world. And it can 
hardy be doubted that by adequate encouragement, 
ina few years this netion might have fully supplied 


itself with cotton and Wenjen manufactures to the 
utmost extent ofits wants; and yet, wonderful to tell, 


two-thirds of our cotton fabrics are brought from 
three to ten thousand miles distancc—and seven: 
eighths of our woolens, three thousand! 

We wish it to be clearly and distinctly undesgtood, 
that though these addresses appear to advocate cx, 
clusively the interests of the manufacturers, yet it is 
in appearance only, Our views embrace the inte. 
rests of the whole nation, on the most extended 
scale, We scornall partial views: and are convinc- 
ed that if every manufacturer in the United States 
was in a prosperous situation, still sound policy re. 
quires a radical revision of the tariff, in order to ar- 
rest the impoverishing drain of specie, resulting 
from an unfavorable balance of trade, and from the 
pernicious intercourse with India, The motive to 
our addresses isa clear and decided conviction that 
this nation can never be great, happy, or respecta- 
ble, while “it dys more than it sells,” asit has done 
ever since the war; while its treasures are lavished 
at a distance of ten thousand miles to purchase fa- 
brics, with which it could abundantly supply itself; 
while it exports raw materials at thirty cents 2 
pound, and receives the articles manufactured of 
them from one dollar to six or eight;* and while we 
suffer our machinery to go to ruin, consign our ma- 
nufacturers to poverty, and furnish employment to 





————— 


*T'wo pieces of cambric, each containing twelve 
yards, weighed, the one two pounds one-¢ighth— 
the other, two pounds one-fourth. The first is sold 
at one dollar, and the other at sixty-two and a_half- 
cents per yard And there are much finer and high- 
er priced cambrics than either—some at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and one hundred and fifty 
cents. Thus the cotton, which we sell raw from 
thirty to fifty cents per pound, is returned to us, 
manufactured, at the rate of from two dollars to se- 
ven or eight—an advance of from six hundred to 
about eighteen hundred per cent. 

We submit to the calm consideration of the rea 
der, a calculation which cannot fail to astonish him. 
In 1816 we exported to Great Britain about fifty 
millions of pounds of cotton, which, at thirty cents, 
amounted to fifteen millions of dollars. Suppose 
that we received only fifteen millions of this manu- 
factured into muslins and cambrics, at an average 
value of thirty-three cents per yard, it would amount 
to about two dollars per pound. For the fifteen mil- 


of promoting smuggling, which plea must be aban-} lions of pounds we of course paid thirty millions of 


doned forever. The utterly inadequate duty on 
woolen goods sealed the condemnation and destruc- 


dollars, amounting to double the value of the whole 
raw material exported, exclusive of the remaining 


tion of more than half the merino sheep, which cost | thirty-five millions of pounds of cotton. Whatan 


such immense sums to our citizens, and which were 


appalling view of the policy of a nation which has 


beyond price, and ought to have been cherished us | had the experience of all the world to guide its ¢4- 


“the apple of the eye.’ 
Had the cotton and woolen manufactures been 


reer! Is it wonderful, after reflecting on this and so 
many analogous features of our intercourse with 


protected by the lowestrates of duties on the seven foreign countries, that with advantages equal at 


first articles, in the above list, the United States 


least to those of any uation of ancient or modern 


would probably have saved 100,000,900 of dollars | times, we should be surrounded by embarrassments 





and difficulties, and that bankruptcy should stare us 





* At the places of exportation, respectively. 


in the face! 
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the machinery and manufacturers of other countries. 

We shall conclude this address with a new view 
of this subject which will appear paradoxical, but 
which, or = hope will not be rejected 

ri t due consideratron. 
. woe strongly inclined to believe, that such ad- 
ditional protection to the national industry, as would 
have considerably diminished our importations, 
would not only have rescued this country from its 

resent distress and embarrassment, and insured it 
a highdegree of happiness and prosperity, but, ex- 
traordinary asit may appear, Would have proved ad- 
vantageous even to Great Britain. 

The value of a market, it cannot be denied, de- 
pends not on the quantity of goods sold, but on the 
quantity paidfor. And as there appears no reason 
to doubt that the present paralysis of the national 
industry, and the impoverishment of the country, 
have chiefly arisen from the want of adequate pro- 
tection to our manufactures, by which many of them 
have received asevere, and some a deadly stroke; 
and, moreover, as this impoverishment has reduced 
many of our importers to bankruptcy, and incapaci- 
tated a considerable proportion of the remainder 
from discharging their engagements at present; 
whereby the merchants of Great Britain experience 
not only very great temporary disappointments and 
difficulties, but will ultimately suffer immense loss- 
es; it conclusively follows, that our position, howe- 
ver paradoxical it may appear, is perfectly tenable. 

The injurious operation of an inadequate tariff, 
has been, moreover, greatly aided by a system pur- 
sued in Great Britain, which may deserve explana- 
tion. 

That her policy on the subject of manufactures, 
trade and commerce is generally very profound, 3s 
too obvious to require enforcement. Yet we are 
persuaded that she has in the case of this country 
very much mistaken her true interest. 

That the United States were her best customer, 
is beyond doubt-—-and had the trade with us been 
conducted with care and caution, she would have 
derived vastly more benefit than she has dene, or is 
ever likely to do. 

Our importers order full as many goods as suit the 
consumption of the country, and in general rather 
gsuperabundance. Had the supplies for this mar- 
ket been confined to goods thus ordered, the 1m- 
porters might have prospered, and the debts been 


iy happensthat after an order is received from this 
country, and filled, two or three similar assort- 
ments are made up, shipped, consigned to anagent 
here, and sacrificed at vendue, at very reduced pri- 
ces. The market is thus immoderately glutted, the 
prices of goods greatly reduced, the fair trader 
deeply injured, and sometimes absolutely ruined, 
by those who receive his orders. : 

Thus, independent of the heavy loss sustained by 
the sacrifice of the goods sent on consignment, im- 
mense losses arise from the failure of those whose 
prospects in business are destroyed by this over- 
trading. te 

It is therefere not improbable that the British 
merchants would receive nearly as large returns for 
two-thirds, perhaps for one half of the goods they 
export to this country as they do forthe whole. By 
the policy at present pursued, they absolutely ruin 
their most valuable customers, and destroy their best 
market: and, the recent accounts from England 
prove that many ofthem ruin themselves. Thenu- 
merous bankruptcies in that country, it appears, are 
greatly owing to the failure of remittances from 


| probability of a favorable change. 


N. B. In the list of articles prohibitedin Russia, 
as stated in our last number, we have—«Cottons, — 
tissued, painted, printed er grey.” The words in 
the original are—“Cotonades, tissues, avec or ou 
argent, peintes, imprimees ou perses.” Perse, it 
Boyer’s Dictionary, is rendered bluish grey, which 
latter signification we adopted. But we have just 
seen atranslation ofthe Russian tariff, in which the 
line is expressed—“Cotton goods, wrought of cotton 
intermixed with gold or silver, also dyed, printed, 
or ehintz.” It4s therefore probable that we erred in 
our translation. 


No. VI. 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1819. 
The society for the promotion of national indus- 
try, impressed with a belief that the calamitous 
situation of our agriculture, manufactures, trade 
and commerce—the unfavorable balance of trade 
—the exhausting drain of specie—-and the reduc- 
tion of the prices of real estate, and of the grand 
staples of our country, require the exercise of the 
wisdom of the legislature of the United States to 
apply an early and efficient remedy, hope it will 
not be regarded as an undue interference, that the 
venture to submit to the consideration of their fel- 
low citizens throughout the union, the following 
form of a respectful application to the president, 
for an early call of congress. Should the measure 
be found necessary, it is of little consequence with 
whom it originates:—should the contrary opinion 
prevail, the motive cannot fail, with all good men, 
to apologize for the suggestion. 


e, 


Steeeeeene al 


To the president of the United States. 
Str—The subscribers with all due respect, sub- 
mit to yourmostseriousconsideration, the following 
reasons on which thev venture to suggest the pro- 
priety of convening an extra session of congess. 

Our agricultural productions, the great staples of 
our country, on which we relied to pay for our enor- 
moys importations, and which, even at their highest 
rates, would have been inadequate for that purpose, 
are either excluded from foreign markets, or re- 
duced in price from 25 to 40 per cent. without any 
Our markets are deluged with merchandise from 
foreign nations, while thousands of our citizens, 


‘able and willing to work, and capable of furnishing 
paid with tolerable punctuality. But it too frequent- 


similar articles, are unable to procuré employment; 
our manufacturing establishinents are generally in 
a languishing condition, and many of them, in which 
immense sums have been invested, wholly abandon- 
ed, whereby their proprietors, who placed reliance 
on the protection of government, are ruined. 

Our commerce is almost equally prostrate, and 
the capital of the country engaged in that useful 
branch, reduced since the war at least one third, 
probably one half. 

The balance of trade in consequence of excessive 
importations, has been, and continues, most ruinous- 
ly against us, whereby, after having remitted an im- 
mense amount of our government and bank stock in 
payment which subjects the nation to a heavy an- 
nual permanent tax—we havé been, and are alarm- 
ingly drained of our circulating medium, in conse- 
quence of which our monied institutions are impo- 
verished and crippled in their operations; agricul- 
ture, manufactures, trade and commerce paralized; 
and all classes of our citizens mor¢-or less injuriously 
affected in their pursuits. 

Real estate has depreciated throughout the union 
from fifteen to thirty-five per cent; and in many cases 





hence, 


from fifty to sixty. 
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_ . The’subgcribers are'impressed with a conviction, 
that for all these alarming evils there is no adequate 
remedy buta reduction of the amount of our imports 
within that ofour exports; it being undeniably true, 
that nations, like individuals, which buy more than 
they sell, or, in other words, expend beyond their 
income, must be reduced to bankruptcy. 

To depend on this salutary effect being produced 
by the restoration of that spirit of economy which 
results from general distress, or from the forbear- 
ance of our merchants ‘to import, is to allow a. vio- 
lent fever to rage in the body politic, and exhaust 
itself on the national strength, without the applica- 
tion of any remedy to arrest its.destructive career. 

Even if our own merchants were to reduce. their 
importations within those bounds which our means 
of payment would require, this would afford no se- 
curity; as our markets would prebably continue to 
be, as they have been, inundated with goods con- 
signed by foreign merchants, which:wo=ld perpe- 
tuate the calamitous situation into which our coun- 
try is plunged. 

A radical remedy to this evil can only be applied 
by the legislature of the United States, in such a re- 
vision and regulation. of the tariff, as shall reduce 
our importations, and effectually protect national 
industry. » 

In England, France, Germany, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, and most other countries in Europe, national in- 
dustry is adequately protected by prohibitions and 
heavy duties, whereas, while many of our agricul- 
tural produetions and almost all our manufactures 
are exeluded from nearly all the markets of the 

. world, our markets are open to these of all other 
nations, under duties, affording by no means sufli- 
cient protection; a case probably without example 
in the annals of mankind. 

We therefore respectfully pray that you will be 
pleased to convene congress, as early as circum- 
stances will permit. 
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Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 7RELAND. 
London pipers of April 9. 

British stocks, April 8—3 per cent. consols. 743; 
cto. on account, 743; 4 per cents 92 8-4; 5 percents 
105 5-8. 

East India cottons have fallen from 14 to 1d. 
from their late reduced prices. Prime boweds 134 
to 143d. India, from 5 to 5;d. — 

The sum cemanded in England for the services 
of the year,will probably be 66,000,000] which sup- 
posing the population of the united kingdom to 
be 15,000,000, and the number of houses 6,000,000, 
produces a taxation of 4]. 10s. upon every man, 
woman and child, and of 22]. upon every house- 
keeper.—And,at the same rate in the United States, 
would produce about one hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars per annum! Well might we expect that 
the laboring poor would go supperless to bed, if 
such a sum were exacted of us. Besides this, Eng- 
land has her poor rates, priests’ rates, and many 
other local taxes like ourselves. The support of 
the poor and the priests of the established church, 
amounts to more than all the money collected in 
the United States for the general and state govern- 
ments, including all the city and county taxes, and 
rates of all sorts, together with the voluntary gifts 
ofthe people to ministers ofthe gospel! 

In the Courier, of the 7th of April, we have a 
statement of the British revenue, up to the 5th of 
April, from which it appears that the total increase 





Sauteed 


The population ef London in 1811, was 1,039,000 
souls, and by estimate 212,000 strangers are con- 
stantly in that metropolis, making the whole num. 
ber 1:4 millions of souls. 

The Courier of the 5th states, that it was reported 
that the chancellor of the exchequer had agreed to 
allow a bounty of 3s. per quintal on all fish cured at 
Newfoundland. On enquiry, it turned out that no 
sich expectation has. ever been held out by the 
chancellor.of the exchequer. , 

In the house of commons, on the 7th of April, 
Mr. C. Hutchinson. gave notice, that on the 7th of 
May, he should offer a resolution for the repeal of 
the alien act... 3 ee, 

There must be great joy in England, for the Ger- 
man woman, married to the duke of Cambridge, 
hasbeen delivered of a baby-master for John Bull, at 
Hanover. The duchess of Clarence, on the follow. 
ing day, had a daughter, which died just after its 
birth. The duchess of Kent has set off from Germany 
for England, and the account says that she also is 
“so far advanced in pregnancy” as to be compelled 
to travel slowly! What stuff is this royalty! 

Eighty one persons have been dismissed from 
employ at the custom house in London, for taking 
certain fees illegally. 

Great numbers of woolen and cotton weavers are 
said to be out of employ in England, on account of 
the diminished demand for articles of their manu- 
facture, and fears are entertained for the public 
peace. < 

In the rolls of parliament, A. D. 1446, is a petition 
frem the commons of two counties in England, stat- 
ing that the number of artornies had lately increased 
from six or eight to twenty four, whereby the. peace 
of these counties had been greatly interrupted by 
suits. The commons therefore petition, that it may 
be ordained that there shall be no more than sir 
common attorneys for Norfolk, the same number 
for Suffolk, and two for the city of Norwich. Any 
other person acting as an attorney to forfeit twenty 
shillings! 

In the space of 14 months, the duke of Atholl has 
planted the enormous quantity of five millions six 
hundred thousand trees. 

We believe we have neticed the removal of the 
colossal head of Menmon, from its position near 
Thebes, in Egypt, to London, where it is deposited 
in the British museum. We have an interesting 


account of this great undertaking of Mr. Belzoni, an 
‘Italian traveller, in the employ of Mr. Salt, the 


British consul general in Egypt. The labor may 
be estimated from the simple fact, that this astenish- 
ing piece of sculpture weights about twelve tons. 
The clerks employed in the bank of England are 
said to amount to eleven hundred, being about 50 
more than are at present occupied in all the pub- 
hic offices at Washington. 
The British parliament, previous to adjournment 
on the 8th, for the Easter recess, passed a bill for 
restraining cash payments at the bank of Ireland, 
which afterwards received the royal assent. The 
committee of secrecy appointed to consider the state 
of the bank.of England, with reference to the expe- 
diency of resuming cash payments at the period 
fixed by law, reported, on the Sth, that they were 
engaged in deliberating on the subject, and hoped 
to be able to make a report at an early day after the 
recess. Believing that they shall be able to fix a 
period for the final remoyal of the present restric- 
tion on the bank, which would be delayed by a con- 
tinuance of the drain of the treasure from the bank, 
on account of its engagement to pay all notes of an 





for the last yearis 2,963,115/. 





earlier date than Jan. 1, 1817, and small notes under 
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5), the committee recommend that a bill be forth- 
with passed, restraining all such payments in gold 
coin, until their report shall be received and acted 
‘ ! 
rs Lonpon, Feb. 10.. 

Bank of England.—Printed copies of the various 
accounts respecting this establishment, moved for 
and.ordered in the house of commons, since the 
meeting of parliament, were issued. They are 16 
mnumber. The following is a brief abstract of their 
contents: — 2 

1. Anaccount of the total weekly amount of bank 
notes and the bank post bills in circulation, from 
the 30th of Dec. 1817, to the 25th of Jan. 1819:— 
On the 20th of January 1818, 30,622,350/. July 21, 
1818, 29,433,460/; Jan. 19, 1819, 27,985,880/. 

An account of the bank notes in circulation on 
Saturday nights in each week, from the Ist of Jan. 
1818, to the 25th of Jan. 1819, distinguishing the 
yalue of the notes:— 

On 24th Jan. On 23d Jan. 


1818. 1819. 
Notes 5land upward £20,187,770 £17,523,240 
Bank post bills 1,819,020 1,758,670 
Notes under 5/. 6,593,060 7,628,480 


3. Anaccount ofthe weekly amount of bank notes 
in circulation, of the value of 5/. and less. 
Ist week of 1st week of 


1818. 1819. 
Notes of 5/ £3,069,090 £2,954,860 
Notes of 2/7. and 17. 7,410,220 7,402,230 


4. An account of the amount of bank notes in cir- 
culation on the 7th and 12th of each month, offers 
nothing in point of difference with the preceding 
accounts, deserving of notice. 

5. An account of the highest and lowest aggre- 
gate amount of bank notes of every kind, at any one 
time in circulation:— 

Highest aggregate am. was on 13th Jan. 

1818 £30,945,880 
Lowest aggregate am. was on 6th Jan. 

. 41819. 24,610,850 

6. An account of the number of forged notes, 
which have been detected by the bank of England, 
from the 10th April, 1818, to the 28th of Jan. 1819: 


Notes of €1 - r - ° - 21,561 
2 ° - - - - 775 

$..- - - - - °« 670 

10 - - . - - 77 

20 - - - - - - 19 

Above 20 . - - - - - 1 





Totol number 23,103 

7. Number of sovereigns and half sovereigns is- 
sued from the bank, to the latest periods:— 

Sovereigns 3,799,869 

Half sovereigns 1,410,390 

8. Aggregate amount of guineas, half guineas, 
and seven shilling pieces, issued from the bank of 
England, since the 5th Jan. 1816—701,418/. 19s. 
Total number cannot be ascertained. 

9. An account of the market prices of standard 
gold and silver, with the courses of exchange, from 
Ist Jan. 1818, to 25th Jan. 1819: 


On Jan. 23, On Jan. 22, 
1818. 1819. 
‘Gold, in bars 410 443 0 
Portugal gold coin 410 430 
Silver, in bars 0 5 34 05 54 
Spanish dollars 05 4 056 
Kxchange, Hamburgh, 24 34. 2 33 8 
—— Lisbon 583 © 58 
———Paris, 3 days sight 24 20 23 50 
ren Paris, 2 Usance 24 40 28 80 





a * a 7 


10. A.statement of the balances of cash in the 
hands of the bank on account of the different branch- 
es of public pevenue, (post office excepted.) Ave- _ 
rage balance, 453,788. 

11. A similar statement of the balances in the 
hands of the bank, belonging to the different de- 
partments of the government (postmaster general’s 
excepted, ) including the balances of the accountant 
general of the court of chancery. Average amount 
1,457,679.1 

12. Postmaster general’s account. 
lance in hand, 27,2051. 

13. Account of unclaimed dividends and lottery 
prizes. Average amount not advanced by govern- 
ment in pursuance of acts of parliament, but remain- 
ing in the hands of the bank, 766,952/. 

14, Account of all public balances not particu- 
larly specified in the preceding accounts:—Aggre- 
gate amount 457,622/. : 

15. Anaccount of allowances by the public to the 
bank:—Total annual amount, 6,898/. 3s. 5d.” 

16. State of advances by the bank to government 
on land and malt, exchequer bills, and all other se- 
curities: At the 4th July, 1818, 12,595,3077. 13s. 
11d; at 5th January, 1819, 7,871,5011. 9s. 11d. 

This account is exclusive of all exchequer bills 
and Irish treasury bills purchased by the bank, 
whether advertised to be paid off or not. 

London, April 9—A proclamation notifies the de- 
livery to the bank of England (from the mint) a 
coinage of crown pieces, which are to pass for 5s. 
It is said that a new coinage of guineas is to be issued, 
which are only of the actual value of seventeen shil- 
lings. 


Average ba- 





FRANCE, 

French stocks on the 4th April—5 per cents 66. 
95c. 

Marshal Brune has been assassinated in France. 
The king has given orders to institute proceedings 
against the assassins. 

A London paper says, that Eugene Beauharnois 
has recently been at Paris, and was introduced, in 
cog. to Louis XVIII. 

The king of France has reduced the number of the 
councillors of war to fourteen. Among these are 
such as have longest held their office. ‘The others 
are to retire on a pension. 

Parisian theatres.— The following account is given 
in the Moniteur of the receipts of the theatres, and 
other places of public amusement, at Paris, for 
1818:— fr. c. 

Academie Royal de Musique 598,622 40 


Theatre-Francais 654,729 5 
Opera Comique 704,975 70 
Odeon-Favart 273,116 90 
Bousses 63,394 

Vandeville 540,473 25 
Varietes 495,581 35 
Gaietes 400,112 90 
Ambigu 413,814 96 


Porte-Saint-Martin 
Cirque Olympique 


451,839 4 
222,099 16 





Bals de ?Opera 27,948 

Bals de l’Odeon 4,107 . 

Tivoli 94,386 3S 

Jardin Beaujon 68,075 25 

Ruggierri 4,251 25. 
Total 5,017,526 56 


This amount does not include the Montagnes, 
Belleville, Lilliputienness, &c. One tenth of the re- 
ceipts is appropriated to the support of the indigent, 
and this tenth is estimated at nearly 588,000f. or 


| about 24,500/. 
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been entirely paid up; while a new loan of 24,000- 


- fallen to 37,000,000 and the sums payable on de- 
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From the Baston Daily Advertiser. 

The following is an abstract of the report of Mr. 
Lafitte, lately presented to the French legislative 
chambers, on the state and transactions of the bank 
of France. — 

‘rhe most interesting topic introdud@d by M. La- 
fitte, from its relation to the general principles of 
currency and commerce, is that of the limitation or 


of the exchanges, and with the ebb and flow of the 

‘i . About the month of July, 1818, 
the reserve of specie in possession of the bank 
amounted to 117,000,000 francs, or upwards of 
4,800,0001. sterling; the rentes were very near 80; 
trade experienced no embarrassments; the surplus 
capital of the merchants, with that of the treasury, 
for which there was no immediate occasion, went 
to seek employment in the funds! The preceding 
loan, howcver, of 14,600,000 francs, had not yet 


000 of rentes was on the point of being opened, and 
an emission of 16,000,000 more was to take place, 
both on account of contributions payable to foreign 

owers. These two sums, in rentes, amounting to 
40,000,000 represented a capital of 500,00U,U00 
francs (upwards of 20,000,00uI. sterling,) all paya- 
ble to foreigners within one year, by the exporta- 
tion either of French produce, or of gold and silver. 
At this crisis other loans were set on foot in Austria, 
Russia, Naples and Prussia.—This extensive and si- 
multaneous operation of borrowing, produced a 
universal want ofmoney. From Ist July to 8th Oc- 
tober, the specie inthe bank was reduced from 117 
to 59,000,000 francs (2,450,0001.) little more than 
half its former quantity. 

Stockjobbing of the wildest nature, and carried, | 

rincipally by foreigners, to an immense amount, 
joined its mischievous influence to that ofthe above- 
mentioned causes. 

By the 15th of October, the diminution of cash in 
hand, and the hourly application for discounts, were 
such as to decide the bank directors against taking 
any bills which had more than 6U days torun, 

"yhe bank preferred a limitation in the course of 
the bills to be disceunted, toa diminution of their 
actual amount; and M. Lafitte asserts, that the di- 
rectors never had recourse to the latter expedient. 
It is clear, however, that if only bills of a certain 
date were admitted, the total value of those present- 
ed for discount would be in fact reduced. 

On the 29th of October, the reserve of specie had 


mand had risen to 165,009,000. The solicitations 
for discount remained the same, and the demand of 
specie did not diminish.—The bank began to appre- 
hend a run upon it for the payment of bank notes in 
cash. Atthe lowest point, the specie in hand fell 
to 34,000,000. The bank notes amounted to 108,000,- 
000, and the accounts current might absorb 55,000,- 
000, which establishes the preportion of afourth to 
a fifth between the specie in possession and the 
notes payable on demand. 

The bank directors then resolved unanimously to 
limit their discounts to bills not exceeding 45 days. 
torun. The bank has been reproached for this de- 
termination; but it was placed in the alarming alter- 
native, ofa suspension of cash payments or a refu- 
sal of discounts altogether, oran ill timed and diffi- 
cult sale ofrentes and shares of bank stock.—“The 
non-paymeat of their notes could never be thought 
of. There was no sacrifice which it was not their 
duty. to make to ensyre, in every possible circum- 
stance, the payment of their notes in cash.” Ofthe 


- eget 
if to a small amount, would have been useless: if at 
}tempted ona la ae 

mpt a large scale, would have been either 
}Mischicvous or impracticable; by shortening the 
period of its discounts, the bank avoided all danger, 
and secured every possible aglvantage. ; 

The immediate consequence of this contraction 
of its issues was, a full exchange with foreign coun. 
tries, and a reflux of specie into France. Thenco 
followed a resumption of the discounts at 60, and af. 
terwards at 90 days; and an augmentation of the 
cash in the coffers of the bank, from 34,000,000 ta 
a sum which removes every shadow of apprehen- 
sion or uneasiness for the future. 

_ This latter circumstance is described with great 
simplicity and clearness in the official document. 
While the issues of the bank were unrestrained by 
fears for its own safety, the exchanges were ad. 
verse to France. The bankwith a breath, reduc. 
ed its issues, by limiting the description of bills 
which it would receive; and at once the exchanges 
became so favorable, that the flying coin retra. 
ced its footsteps, and replenished the country from 
which too large a quantity of paper had driven it. 
The bank of France, therefore, has satisfactorily 
proved, that the presence or absence of the preci- 
ous métals is a contingency over which it can exer, 
cise a powerful influence and control. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

_ Dr. Stokoe, who succeeded Dr. O’Meara as phy- 
sician to Napoleon, was dismissed by sir Hudson 
Lowe, because he would not prostrate his honora- 
ble functions inte those of a mean retailer of every 
thing that occurred inthe fumi/y under his charge, 
though he was willing to pledge his honor that if 
any thing came to his knowledge by which his alle- 
giance to his king or country could be compromitted 
by his secreey, he would reveal it. On his return 
to London he was examined by the ministers, and 
the honorable result has been that he is immediately 
to resume his station. 

SPAIN, 

Late accounts from Spain speak largely of an ex- 
pedition to the Pacific—it was expected to depart 
within a month. The “grand expedition,” pro- 
ceeds “slowly”’—it is thought it may set out in Au- 
gust or September next! . 

Ferdinand it is reported, has refused to fulfil so 
much of the will of his late father as ordered the 
payment of his debts. 

Another edict of the inquisition, prohibiting the 
publication of certain books, is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. 

Paris papers contain a report, that the marriage 
of the king of Spain, was to be announced at Mad- 
rid on the 11th of April. 

GERMANY. ; 

The Persian ambassador, in passing through Vi- 
enna, on his way to England, presented the empe- 
ror of Austria, with several new poems, one of which 
consists of 14,000 stanzas. 

We have the particulars of the assassination of 
M. de Kotzebue. There seems much reason to be- 
lieve that his death was caused by his opposition to 
the progress of liberal opinions, assisted probably, 
by the recollection, as recently mentioned, that he 
had acted asa spy over his countrymen, in the pay 
of Russia. A young man, a student at Wurtzburg, 
named Sand or Sanders, entered Kotzebue’s apart: 
ment, attacked him relative to his opinions and con- 
duct, and proposed to fight him in aduel. K. de- 
clined -.the other then stabbed him four times with 
a poinard, and he fell dead inthe arms of his daugh- 
ter, who rushed into the room. The assassin then 





two other expcdients, a sale of rentes or bank stock, 
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heaven, and triumphantly exclaiming Vivat feuto- 


ja! stabbed himself in several places, but not mor- 
tally, and it was thought might recover. A billet 
was found upon him containing these words, <sen- 
tence of death of Augustus de Kotzebue, executed 


93rd March, 1819,’* hence they suppose that the 


author of the crime was the agent of some secret so- 
ciety. ‘The day after the affair, the assassin spoke 
a little, and declared with a very composed air that 
he was not sorry for what he had done—but that he 
had no accomplices. He died next day. yes oy 

As Kotzebue has made a considerable noise in the 
world, the following account of him,in a letter from 
Frankfort, dated Jan. 13, 1819, more than two 
months before he was assassinated, may be properly 
inserted.—**Kotzebue will soor. leave Manhein, and 
return #0 Russia. He has lost his character so much 
by having degraded himself to be a spy upon his 
own countrymen for Russia, that his departure is 
viewed by the Germans with pleasure. Some time 
back he resided at Weimar, where he was employ- 
ed as chief of a system of espionage upon all Ger- 
many. The information which he thus collected 
was formed into reports, which he wrote in French, 
and gave to a German to copy, having first taken 
care to ascertain that he did not understand that 
language. This continued for some time, until the 
editor of the Opposition Journal of Weimar went 
in by chance to the apartment of the copyist (with 
whom he Wasacquainted,) whom he found very bu- 
sily employed. Admiring the beauty of the writing, 
he took up one of the letters, and perceived what 
the subject was. Pretending ignorance however, 
he asked what was the nature of the contents? The 
copyist replied, that he could not give him the 
information he desired, as he did not understand 
French, that they were written by M. Kotzcbue, 
who for a long time had employed him to copy 
them. The editor then requested him to send him 
in future all letters which he received from M. 
Kotzebue, which he complied with. Upon perusal 
they were found to contain secret reports of espion- 
age upon Germany, and were for the purpose of be- 
ing communicated to the emperor of Russia himself. 
In order to put a stop to this practice, and to mani- 
fest to the world the honorable nature of M. Kotze- 
bue’s employment, the editor published them. Kot- 
zebue, enraged, commenced an action against him 
in which, however, he was cast; and was cendemned 
to pay a fine of 600 Louis and publicly to beg par- 
don in the German papers. Such is the true cha- 
racter of the man who has so long deceived the 
world.” 

SWEDEN. 

The king of Sweden has issued a rescript for 
epening a loan of 600,000 specie crowns, to be lent 
in small shares, and at moderate interest, to his 
Norwegian subjects. 

PRUSSTA. 

Accounts from Berlin of Merch 13th, says, «Our 
bank has just been been declared to ve an institu- 
tion independent of the states, as it originally was. 
Its paper is nearly at par value, though it gives only 
two per cent.” 

The German papers, state, that count Humboldt 
is preparing the details of a new representative con- 
stitution for Prussia. 

EAST INDIFS. 

The number of the British military forces, serving 
in India, at the date of the last despatches, was 
215,454! 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

In a London January paper, [says the Democratic 
Bross] we notice the following shoet. but important 


| 


paragraph: “Some idea of the importance of the 
freedom of the provinces of South America, to the 
commerce of Great Britain, may be formed from 
this fact, that nearly every ship now loading in the 
London docks, is bound for Buenos Ayres.” - 








CHRONICLE. 

The president of the U. S. arrived at Savannah, 
on Saturday evening the 8th inst. he was very hand- 
somely received, and to partake of a public din. 
ner there on the Tuesday following, dining on Mor~ 
day with the corporation. , 

Within five days, the steam boat Virginia made 
four passages between Baltimare and Norfolk, hay- 
ing run 880 miles in 86 hours. 

The United States steam boat “Western Engi- 
neer,” started from Pittsburg on the 5th inst. on her 
voyage for exploring the’ waters of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. Col. Morgan, of the rifle 
regiment, who has been ordered to the command 
of the Yellow Stone expedition, has left-St. Louis 
to assume it... ogee 

The Ontario has arrived at New York from An- 
napolis. rs 

Bank of the U. S. Mr. John White has been ap- 
pointed eashier of the branch of the bank-of the 
U. S. at Baltimore, vice Mr. J. W. McCulloh, re- 
moved. ‘Lhe manzer of this thing appears to be as 
strange as the appointment is unpopular. - But— 
‘its none uf our business,” as the managers in it 
willsay. ‘The sensation caused by the removal was 
astonishing—and the eifect of the conduct which it 
is supposed to indicate, is fearfully anticipated by 
mercantile men in Baltimore; among whom, as in 
other cities, the chain of connection is so intimate 
that what operates upon a part is felt by the whole, 

Maine. A writer in the Eastern Argus notices 
that the following war vessels have beer built at 
Kittery, in the district of Maine—Ranger, 28 guns; 
America, 74; Portsmouth, 28; Crescent, 36; Con- 
gress 36; Washington 74. 

General Stark. The old veteran still lives—he is 
said to have “lucid intervals in which his mind has 
self-possession—the same strength, the same apo- 
thegm, the same original energy is about him.” He 
appears to receive every grateful attention from his 
descendants that itis possible to confer upon him. 

Louisiana stock.—Fitty-four per cent. of the ba- 
lance due on this stock will be paid to the holders 
on the 21st of October ngxt; and no interest will be 
paid on that portion beyend thiat day. 

“Boston Host.”” A great caucus was held at Con- 
cert Hall, in Boston, on Sunday the 9th inst. where. 
at il was agreed to send FortTr-FriveE representatives 
to the general assembly. A Philadelphia paper es- 
timates that the state of Pennsylvania, at the same 
rate of representation, might elect sixteen hundred 
and seventy-two members; and theirpay for the usual 
time which the legislature of that state is in session, 
at four dollars per day, would amount to 802,560 
dollars! 

French refugees. M. Terry, attached tothe French 
legation, gives notice-that a French man-of-war will 
arrive at New York the last of June next, to carry to 
France such refugees from St. Domingo as are dis- 
posed to retyrn to their native country. «As this 
favor has been requested only to alleviate honorable 
misfortunes, it is to turn only to the advantage of 
the unfortunate.” 

ficlicg murders. Two men, George Bishop arsed 
John Wood, trapping for muskrat on the Carrying 
or Portage River, says a letter from’Huron county, 








Q. were recently murdered by a party of Indians- 
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and shockingly mangled. - Certain Ottawas who re- 
side near Fort Meigs, were suspected. The Indians 
were much ‘alarmed and on the alert to discover the 
criminals. 

New York. The Evening Post gives the follow- 
ing as the political results of the late general elec- 
tion in that state. In the house of representatives, 
“republicans” 43, federalists 43, «Clintonians” 34. 

‘it is proper, however, to observe, that the federa- 
lists elected in the counties of Schoharie, Cayuga, 
and Gennessee, were elected in coalition with Clin- 
tonians, and, perhaps, may therefore be set down 
as such. The federalists elected in Schenectady 
may, for a similar reason, be given to the republican 
party. The result would then be—50 republicans, 
39 federalists, and 37 Clintonians. The senate con- 
sists of 19 republicans, 12 Clintonians, and 1 federa- 
jist.—The whole number of republicans in both 
houses is theretore 69, of federalists 40, and of Clin- 
tonians 49; and the republican majority over the 
Clintonians 20.” 

The Albany Register gives the following estimate 
—46 republicans, 39 federalists and 41 *«Tamima- 
nies.” The Clintomiatis and the anti-Clintonians 
each claim for themselves the exclusive designation 
of “republicans.” 7 . 

The whole number of members in the house of 
assembly is 126—without reference to political 
tenets,” the editor of the Register says, that there 
will be a totalof 75 in “favor ofthe administration.” 
—But the other party denies it, and in such acuri- 
ous triangular war we cannot discern who is right. 


Virginia elections—for congress, William L. Ba‘! 
Philip P. Barbour, William A. Burwell, John Floyds 
Robert S. Gannett, James Johnson, Wm. McCoys 
Charles F. Mercer, Hugh Nelson, Thomas Newton, 
James Pindall, James Pleasants, Ballard Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, George F. Strother and John 
Tyler are re-elected. Mark Alexander, is chosen 
in place of Thomas M. Nelson, declined; Severn E. 
Parker, in place of Burwell Bassett, do; John Ran- 
dolph, in place of Archibald Austin, do; George 
"tucker in place of W. J. Lewis, do; Jared Williams 
in place of Henry St. Geo. Tucker, do; James Jones 
in opposition to gen. Pegram, late member, and T. 
Png Swearingen in opposition to Edward Colston 

O. 

Mediterranean squadron. ® Gur officers in the Me- 
diterranean, having no fig@ing to do with the Alge- 
rines, &c. are amusing themselves with the British 
at Gibraltar. The followingis from a New York pa- 
per of the 19th inst.— 


We learn by the arrival of the brig Fame,.from 
Gibraltar, that the plague had nearly subsided at 
Algiers, and was abating at Morocco. Two duels 
had been fought on the neutral ground at Gibraltar. 
Capt. Johnson, of the British 64th regiment, had in- 
sulted capt. Taylor, ofthe schooner Penguin, of New 
York. Capt. T. challenged Johnson, who declined 
in consequence of his rank.—The purser of the fr- 
gate United States had also been insulted by capt. 
Johnson, but the sailing of the frigate prevented a 
ineeting.—-These circumstances being made known 
onboardthe U.S. ship Erie, Mr. Bourne, the purser, 
challenged Johnson, and Doctor Montgomery, of the 
Erie, sent a challenge to the reg’t. This was accept 
ed by capt. Trip, who fought Montgomery on the Ist 
of.April. Trip was shot through the body,.and was 
considered dangerous. Purser Bourne and John- 
sgn met—Bourne was shot in the thigh, and John- 
san had two balls passed through-his hat. On the 
fovernor’s arrival from St. Roche, he issued an or- 
der that no officer should leave the garrison. 


The ship Voltaire, Bowen, which arrived at Phi. | 
ladelphia‘on Monday last, from Lisbon, brought one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, in specie, for her 
owner, Stephen Girard, esq. ; 

Excellent. .A Spanish brig, which lately sailed 
from Charleston, for the coast iof Africa, is said to 
have been captured when three days out of the 
port, by the patriot. privateer La Fortuna and sent 
to Margaretta, where, as she no doubt has a good 
set of Spanish papers, she will certainly be condemn. 
ed. RSH vet AE : 7 
Etiquette! The usually grave character of our pa- 
per requires occasional relief, and we insert the fol. 
lowing to be laughed at. 

It is intimated, (says the Providence Patriot) that 
some difficulty existed, on points of etiquette, be- 
}+tween the governor of South Carolina and the city 
authorities of Charleston, when the president ap- 
proaehed that city. Noticing this circumstance, 
the Boston Centinel gives the following statement 
of asomewhat similar occurrence.among the nosiona? 
folks of Boston. 

“It will be recollected by many, that an alterca. 
tion occurred when president. Washington visited 
Boston, in 1790, between the governor of the state 
(Hancock) and the committee of the town, of which 
the selectmen formed a_part. The governor, on 
this occasion, claimed the honor of first seeing the 
president, and bidding him welcome to the metro- 
polis of the state over which he presided. The mu- 
nicipal authorities, on the other hand, contended, 
that the chief of the. nation was then about to visit 
Boston, and that it was the right and the duty of the 
fathers and authorities of the town, to receive him, 
and escort him to the lodgings they had prepared 
for him; and that, if the governor had intended to 
bit him welcome to the state, he ought to have at- 
tended at the frontier to have done it. The contro- 
versy continued some time after the president ar. 
rived at the southern entrance of the town; and it 
was not until after he had enquired of his secretary, 
(major Jackson) if “there was not another avenue to 
the town,”’ that the municipal authorities gave way.” 

Newspaper stealing. Gentlemen often complain 
that they do not get their papers. The carriers, 
no doubt, are sometimes neglectful, and they may 
be mis-sent or fairly lost in the mail; but in nine 
out of ten cases, the reason why a subscriber does 
not get his paper is—that some person has just tak- 
en the liberty to berrow it! A paper stealer has been 
prosecuted for thisin New York, and made to smart 
pretty severely for it. 

Indiana, An association is formed in Indiana, for 
the purpose of building a steam boat to ply on the 
waters of White River. The burthen of the boatis 
to be 75 tons, and it isto be built at Bono. , 

Jllabama. A steam boat called Tensa, has just 
been launched at Blakeley, to ply inthe Tombighce, 
Alabama, and Coosa rivers, and expressly fitted for 
their navigation. 

Lake Michigan. The Missouri papers informs 
us thatan accurate survey, recently made by the 
proper authorities, makes the distance from the 
south end of lake Michigan one hundred and s1xty- 
one miles east from the Mississippi, instead of two 
hundred and fifty, the distance heretofore comptt- 
ed. The breadth of the state of Illinois is of course 
narrowed nearly an hundred miles within the com- 
monly received estimation of its dimensions. Tbs 
survey, which is said to be forwarded to the depart- 
ment of war, will afford an accurate criterion for 
the adjustment of our maps, which, it would appeat 


{are at present allineurred In that Seasons” ts 
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